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CHAPTER XI 
SUPERSTITION 


UPERSTITION, in common parlance, designates the sum 
m Of beliefs and practices shared by other people in so far as 
AJ they differ from our own. What we believe and practise 
ourselves is, of course, Religion. It is in this loose sense that 
Tacitus uses the word superstitio when speaking of the Christians,! 
about whose beliefs and practices he knew nothing and cared less. 
It is in the same loose sense that the word is used to-day by pro- 
fessional writers and laymen alike. Clinching the Latin term 
more closely, we find that it is derived from the verb stare, and that 
it is the exact equivalent of the English survival, the French 
survivance, and the German Ueberbleibsel. Nor is it at all neces- 
sary to suppose the Romans, when they coined their. word, to 
have been interested in social anthropology. The attitude of 
mind receptive to Lucretius' great poem amply suffices; and the 
word appears to have originated, or at least received its current 
meaning, in Epicurean circles. However, even a translation of 
superstitio by survival does not lead us much further. The reason 
is that the concept of ' survival ’ is too closely linked up with the 
cognate idea of ‘ progress’, which with the greatest difficulty 
admits of an objective definition. A survival in the last analysis 
may be almost anything. To the average American the British 
monarchy is a survival, and so is the papacy to the ordinary Pro- 
testant. One has tried to obtain a better criterion by having 
recourse to the science of anatomy which knows of certain organs 
no longer necessary for the living organism but ' survivals ' as it 
were from a former state of organic development, organs like the 
vermiform appendix, for example, or the muscle governing the 
motions of the ear. On that basis anything would have to be 
pronounced a survival that is found to be no longer a part of 
living and organic belief. : However, if that basis is adopted, it is 
to be feared that more ' superstitions ' will be discovered going as 
strong as ever than we should like to assume or should be disposed 
to believe offhand. For example, would it be right to consider - 
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as ‘ dead ’ the belief that it is unlucky to set sail on a Friday or on 
the thirteenth day of the month, when no passenger liners will be 
seenleaving port on sucha day ? Andifsuch beliefs are excluded 
from the department of superstition, how are they to be classed ? 
Under religion? I am afraid that most divines would object to 
such a classification. It will be best, then, to define as ' super- 
stition’ any belief or practice that is not recommended or 
enjoined by any of the great organized religions such as Christ- 
ianity, Judaism, Islam, and Buddhism. Even so, the divid- 
ing line will be sometimes difficult to draw, for itis well known 
that all the so-called higher religions have seen themselves obliged 
to admit and to tolerate a host of superstitious practices which 
are simply a heritage from the natural religions which preceded 
the great religious systems in every case. For the same reason, 
it will be readily seen, the roots of superstition are to a certain 
extent identical with the roots of religion ; that is, if one takes the 
latter term in its broadest sense. 

Superstition as thus understood clearly comprises both beliefs 
and practices. For the sake of convenience the latter have been 
treated in à separate chapter. Again, to avoid too great a dis- 
proportion between this and other chapters, the superstitions 
connected with animals and plants have been treated under two 
headings of their own, entitled Animal Lore and Plant Lore 
respectively. 

When Statius coined the verse which has remained famous 
ever since: i 


Primus in orbe deos fecit timor 


he was closer to the truth, the central root of all religion, than 
many students of this fascinating subject have been willing to 
admit. Had he said religionem, or some equivalent thereof, 
instead of deos, he would have been absolutely right. A good deal 
more than mere Zimor goes into the making of a god; but religion— 
that is, the sum total of beliefs and practices in vogue before the 
great founders of the chief religious systems, the Jewish prophets, 
Buddha, Christ, and Mohammed, put the whole matter on a 
higher, that is, both more ethical and more philosophical basis— 
has its main root in fear. Nor is it advisable to use too much 
. the term * fear of the Unknown’. The very concept implies a 
fairly high intellectual development. The modern intellectual 
may fear the Unknown; the primitive does not, any more than 
a higher animaldoes. But if we substitute the term ' fear ofthe. 
Abnormal', we come considerably nearer tp the truth. 

Man even in his early stages has a keen sense for the Normal 
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and the Abnormal, though he is of course not aware of.the logical 
distinction. The Normal will simply pass unnoticed ; the Abnor- 
mal alone will attract attention. He shares this fundamental 
. characteristic with the higher animals. Thus dogs have been 
seen to show a good deal of surprise mingled with fear on behold- 
ing an inanimate object move apparently without a cause. 
Accordingly, it is vain to expect, in a savage society, anything 
like a worship of the sun, the moon, or thestars. The importance 
of the sun is not realized until the agricultural stage has been 
reached ; and whilst it is perfectly true that the moon impresses 
herself upon man's mind at an earlier period, she does so merely 
because she is found to be a useful tool in primitive time-reckon- 
ing; she is, in fact, man's first chronometer.? Much the same 
may be said about the constellations of the starry heavens, in spite 
of the thousand pretty myths current about them ; underneath 
them all there is a solid base of practical utilitarianism. It is 
. certain that neither sun nor moon would in itself arouse anything 
like what we are pleased to call a ‘higher’ feeling. Ifthe roman- 
tic fancies of the last century are misplaced anywhere, it is in 
precisely this domain, and before launching out on his pre- 
posterous theories on the rôle of the Dawn in early Aryan religion, © 
Max Müller would have done well first to appreciate the basic 
truth underlying the little poem of his witty compatriot : 


Das Fräulein stand am Meere 
Und seufzte lang und bang, 
Es rührte sie so sehre 
Der Sonnenuntergang. 


. Mein Fräulein ! sei’n Sie munter, 
Das ist ein altes Stück ; 

Hier vorne geht sie unter 

Und kehrt von hinten zurück. 


The problem assumes an entirely different aspect the moment 

. we pass from the normal course of the heavenly bodies to the 
phenomenon of an eclipse. The calculation of eclipses, as is well 
known, is an achievement of scientific mathematics and hence of 
civilization. The savage and barbarian is ignorant alike of their 
regularity and their causes. An eclipse therefore fills him with 
consternation. The facts are well known from the reports of 
historians and travellers. It is not astonishing that the rank and 
file of the Athenian army in Sicily should have shared this general 
fear; what does astonish is that this fear should have affected an 
Athenian general like Nikias, although it must be admitted that he 
was no intellectual. The current explanation is that the heavenly 
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bodies are pursued by some fierce animal about to swallow them 
up, and it is thought incumbent upon man to frighten it away by 
making an infernal noise. ‘The superstition, if not the practice, 
is well attested for Ancient Icelandno less than for Modern Mexico; 
and if the practice is not always mentioned by the reporters, the 
reason is that they had no chance of witnessing it or, more prob- 
able still, that the rite had died before the belief, a thing not at 
all uncommon.* 

Another ‘ abnormal ' phenomenon (except in certain equatorial 
regions) is thunder and lightning. Hence the multitude of super- 
stitions connected with electric storms, hence also the multitude 
of thunder and lightning gods, which stand to the number of well- 
attested sun-gods in the proportion of ten to one. Of the nine- 
teenth-century nature mythologists, those who emphasize the 
thunderstorm and lightning, as F. L. W. Schwartz,? for example, 
and in a certain measure also Adalbert Kuhn, were after all far 
more often in the right than were the sun mythologists of Max 
Müller's school. 

One might be tempted to consider also the wind as such a 
phenomenon, that is to say, whenever it exceeds a certain ‘ nor- 
mal’ maximum of speed. Whether the Indians of the American 
Middle West, who were in the best possible position to develop a 
cyclone deity, ever went so far, we do not know. In Greece the 
róle of wind-gods is about the smallest conceivable, and Roscher's 
attempt to establish Hermes as a wind-god must be regarded as a 
failure. But even the ancient Norwegians merely thought of the 
. hurricane as produced by some gigantic bird sitting near the 
North Pole or thereabouts and flapping its wings, somewhat like 
the Lucifer of Dante's Hell. The reason for this comparative 
absence of the wind from the Olympi, both civilized and savage, 
is, first, the relative harmlessness of even a cyclone when it does 
not find much to destroy; second, the connexion which was no 
doubt always found to exist between the ordinary or ' normal’ 
wind and the ' abnormal' one. A sudden storm might call for 
an aetiological myth—-witness the giant bird of Norse mythology, 
—but it did not call for the invention of a wind-god. 

What is true of hurricanes and cyclones is equally so of earth- . 
quakes. Mexico and Central America are the only countries, I 
believe, where an ancient. earthquake-god is well attested, though 
the Greek Poseidon, too, had some such functions. Elsewhere we 
find aetiological stories, telling of a huge animal which carries the 
earth and which is in the vicious habit of changing its position 
once in a while.® i . 

Before leaving the higher plane of the heavenly and atmo- 
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spheric phenomena, let us drive home what has just been said by 
a familiar illustration showing in the best possible way the rela- 
tively late survival of that fear of the Abnormal. I refer to the 
widespread fear of comets,” which has not died down yet, and 
which is purely the result of the irregularity, i.e. abnormality; 
of the course of these bodies. Once they have been ' fixed’ by 
modern astronomy and the beneficent result broadcast among 
the masses, that fear will disappear for good and all. 

Stepping down to lower levels, the Abnormal may be observed 
quite distinctly and the fear attached to it aroused in precisely 
the same degree. .One of the best instances that can be quoted in 
this connexion is the fear attached to twin births. The pheno- 
menon had been observed in a rather sporadic fashion by several 
scholars, when Dr. Rendel Harris discovered the root and pro- 
ceeded to trace that fear in all its ramifications from the beliefs of 
savage and barbarous races to the highest civilizations.® It is a 
curious fact, and certainly an excellent illustration of the truth of 
the old adage, 


A prophet is not without honour, but in his own country, 


that his books have attracted less attention in Great Britain than 
. anywhereelse. Yet the fundamental facts admit of no doubt what- 
ever, Twin-birth being an abnormality in the etymological sense 
of that word, it was considered with awe by peoples at a low stage 
of culture. The result was (and in many regions still is) that the 
twins, or the mother, or both, were destroyed, to avert the feared 
evil consequences from the community. The hut in which the 
birth had taken place, orin which the mother used to live, must be 
razed to prevent all contagion. Or, when it was thought that 
death alone would not wipe away the stain, or mayhap make 
matters worse, mother and children were exiled to some secluded 
spot inaccessible to others, as a mile some island. As a conse- 
quence, the place in question would become the refuge for numer- 
ous people who had good reason to be more afraid of the law or 
the avenger of blood than of twins; and thus arose a number of 
twin towns, the most famous of which is of course Rome itself, 
with a legend which still shows its origin as a twin sanctuary. 

The execution of the cruel sentence passed against all twins 
would fall, in a matriarchal society, upon the uncle or, in case he 
was no longer living, upon the brother, of the unfortunate woman. 
Hence the large number of cruel uncles and great-uncles in twin 
legends all over the earth, from the Theban Lykos and the Roman 
Amulius to the Teutonic Ermanarich and his South American 
and Polynesian pendants. -There is of course no need to suppose 
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such legends to go back, individually, into prehistoric times, so 
far as Europe is concerned. It is sufficient to state that the epic 
formula in question arose as far back as to explain the curious 
survivals just noted; once the formula existed, it could be used 
and worked up in many ways, so as to suit each individual need. 

A faulty inference, but easy enough to understand, led to - 
the assumption that twins had two different fathers, one 
being responsible for each. This assumption led to the further 
conclusion that the mother was guilty of adultery. The extant 
twin legends adopt the more charitable view that the father of 
one of the twins was a supernatural being, a god, that is, and 
sometimes the legend goes even so far as to assert that both twins 
have a divine father, Thus we have the divine origin of the 
twin Herakles, of the two Spartan and the two Messenian Dios- 
cures, of the Moliones, of Pelias and Neleus, of Romulus and 
Remus, and so many others. One might be inclined to think 
that, this being so, prehistoric Mediterranean society dealt more 
charitably with the twins and their mother; for as Moliére puts 
it: 


Un partage avec Jupiter 
N’a rien du tout qui déshonore. 


It would, however, be a fatal error to entertain any such illusion. 
At all events, the extant legends make it amply clear that the 
divine origin did not prevent Amphion and Zethus as well as 
Pelias and Neleus from being exposed, to say nothing of the 
Roman twins, and that the honour of being the wife of a divine 
husband did not protect Antiope and Tyro from ill-treatment - 
and Rhea Silvia from a horrible death. 
The Middle Ages did not take a more charitable view of the 

matter. 

Onques ne fu ne ja nen iert 

Ne n'avendra cele aventure 

Qu'a une seule porteüre 

Une fame deux enfanz ait, 

Se deus home ne li ont fait. 


These verses of an Old French poetess, probably a daughter of 
King Henry II, pretty well sum up mediaeval public opinion on 
this subject; and legends reporting the exposure and ill-treat- 
ment of twins and their mother abound in Mediaeval Europe as 
they do in the Mediterranean countries of antiquity. 

Nor does all this exhaust the subject. In fact, if one looked 
for any illustration of Statius' famous verse quoted above, the 
Heavenly Twins are there to furnish it, The twins, feared and 
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persecuted as they were, enjoyed at the same time the signal 
honour of deification! The Spartan Dioscuri, Kastor and Pollux, 
are full-fledged gods, as are the Vedic Acvins, who have no other 
origin. Ashas been said, it would be difficult to hit upon a better 
example for the significant and all-important fact that Fear of the 
Abnormal is productive, not only of the darker superstitions, 
but of genuinely Olympianfigures. One begins to understand why 
Dr. Harris's great discovery was not hailed in certain circles ; 
the implications are altogether too dangerous. 

Fear of the Abnormal is visible in still other ways at the birth 
ofa human being. As is well known to any modern person con- 
versant with medical facts, children will sometimes be born, if 
not with teeth, at least with certain horny ridges in the place of 
teeth. The phenomenon is rare enough to be classed as ' abnor- 
mal', and throughout Shakespeare's King Richard III it occurs 
as a sort of leitmotiv, the sorry hero being spoken of as 


That dog, that had his teeth before his eyes. 


Many a primitive society would not think of giving such an infant 
a chance of growing up and becoming a Richard III; they would 
destroy it outright. The Shakespearean passage sufficiently 
shows how such beliefs lingered on down to comparatively modern 
times. - l 

Abnormal also are albinos, and in savage societies all over 
the world they are not allowed to live. Again this superstition 
comes out in legend. I refer to the famous biography of Zal, 
the Iranian hero, as told in Firdousi's Book of Kings and by some 
Persian historians drawing on the same legendary material.? 

Fear of the Abnormal is without question the basis of the 
curious position of idiots in primitive societies all over the globe. 
They are as a rule held in great veneration and regarded as pro- 
phets and seers. Their very idiocy, obviously a thing abnormal, 
inspires fear and obtains for them an amount of credit which 
normal people would not enjoy.!? I take it that the brilliant 
careers of certain politicians, contemporaries of ours, are ulti- 
mately due to the same reasoning on the part of society. 

Another bodily defect which was viewed in this light appears 
to have been blindness. At all events, it is curious to note the 
large number of blind seers in Ancient Greece: Kassandra, 
Helenos and, most famous of all, Teiresias. From seer to poet is 
not a great leap: the Latin vates and the Irish fáith may in fact 
be either. Accordingly, it is not surprising to find the number of 
blind seers excelled by that of blind poets. It is virtually certain 
also that blindness is apt to have for a consequence increased 

14 
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musical powers, the ear being the better developed, and this fact 
no doubt contributed to keep the blind in the calling into which a 
supernatural fear had first thrown them.!! 

Fear of the Abnormal is also at the bottom of the widespread 
belief in the evil eye. That this strange superstition had its 
origin in certain malformations of the human eye admits of no 
doubt.?? By extension the disastrous effect was later also attri- 
buted to eyes in which no such defect was noticeable. Yet it is 
significant that in the Mediterranean countries the evil eye is as a 
rule a blue eye, whilst in the North of Europe it is associated with 
black eyes. The inference is clear, I believe. 

` Fear of the Abnormal lurks behind the aversion for red hair. 


Rotes Haar und Elsenholz 
Wächst auf keinem guten Boden, 


says the German proverb, and it stands to reason that the aversion 
did not arise among Irish or Jewish people. The adage reflects 
merely the feeling of the ordinary Teuton when he faced his Celtic 
neighbour and enemy or the Jewish tradesman who inhabited the 
ghetto of his cities.!* | i 

The same fear inspires the well-known aversion for persons in 
any way disfigured, lame people, for example. ‘ Sieh dich vor vor 
denen, die Gott gezeichnet hat,’ i.e., Look out for those marked 
by God. The Jewish dictum, The blind and the lame shall not come 
into the house, attested at a very early time, and referred to above, 
bears out the same view-point. It is needless to say that such an 
attitude of society must have reacted most unfavourably on the 
individuals so punished, and would often enough make them out- 
right mischievous and malevolent, even if they had not been so 
before. In Ancient Scandinavia a person whose eyebrows were 
grown together over his nose was regarded as uncanny; in Con- 
tinental Europe he was suspected of being a werewolf; in the 
Balkans he is still apt to be feared as a vampire after his death. 

Nor is this fear limited to abnormalities among human beings. 
Says the mill-servant Luke, speaking of lop-eared rabbits : 

Things out o' natur niver thrive: God A'mighty doesn't like 'em, 
He made the rabbits’ ears to lie back, an’ it’s nothin’ but contrairiness: 
to make 'em hing down like a mastiff dog's. 
A rooster crowing in the afternoon is a very bad omen, and so isa 
crowing hen: 

A whistling maid and a crowing hen 
Is good to neither God nor man, 


a saw which is matched by the German: 
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Den Mädchen, die da pfeifen, und den Hühnern, die da krähen, 
denen muss man bei Zeiten den Hals umdrehen, 


It is hardly necessary to add that the very term ‘ abnormal’ 
must be taken in a relative, not an absolute, sense, In other - 
words, what is normal for one class of people may not be at all so 
for another. Hence the well-known reference, in Cyrano de 
Bergerac, to the silent and prudent Gascon. The basic idea is 
very old, and one of the quaintest instances occurs in Bede's 
Historia ecclesiastica, where it is said of the Anglo-Saxon king 
Oswin that he was too humble a king to live long ; and really, he 
was slain shortly after. The passage in question reads like 
mordant irony, and yet the author certainly had no such purpose 
in mind.14 

Several of the examples illustrating the Fear of the Abnormal 
are omens, and omens in general loom large in Superstition, the 
‘more so because all the higher religions have more or less frowned 
upon the practice of divination and the observation of omens. 


There shall not be found among you any one... that useth 
divination . . . 
is the rule laid down by the Deuteronomic law, clearly repudiat- 
ing in this case beliefs and practices quite common among the 
ancient Israelites and even sanctioned by the pre-prophetic faith. 
Christianity and Islam have here, as elsewhere, followed Deuter- 
onomy, and in Dante's Hell soothsayers are atrociously pun- 
ished by having their faces turned back. In spite of all this, 
divination has flourished in all ages, and is doing so even now, 
under the cover of the higher religious systems. i 

Omens may be roughly divided into two classes, such as were 
incorporateđ in some religious system (though not in any of the 
higher ones just referred to) and such as did not have that ad- 
vantage, if this term may be used. To the former class be- 
long ornithomancy, haruspicy, incubation, kledonomancy, hydro- 
mancy, and a few others, with, most important of all, perhaps, 
astrology.15 Among the latter must be reckoned common super- 
stitions such as the various inferences drawn from the first person 
or animal one meets when setting out on some journey. It is 
clear, of course, that even the omens of the former class were not 
' invented ' by some priesthood. That priesthood, if it had any 
share at all (which was not always the case), merely developed 
omens of the second class. This is definitely known to have been 
the case for ornithomancy and kledonomancy. At the most it 
can be said of astrology that its origins were ‘learned’, though 
the belief in the influence of the stars upon natural phenomena is 
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world-wide and the whole vast system of Babylonian astrology 
no doubt had its root in primitive thinking. On the other hand, 
the very existence of a system of augury among the Romans, for 
_ example, undoubtedly contributed to the strengthening of the 
superstition in question among the populations of the Mediter- 
ranean basin. Thus it had an astonishing hold in Spain and 
Southern France throughout the Middle Ages. The Poema de Mio 
Cid does not scruple to narrate how its hero paid attention to the 
croakings of the crow, and the oldest Italian collection of novelle 
describes an Aragonese or Provençal nobleman, ' like most of his 
countrymen,’ addicted to practices of augury.!® 
Haruspicy (from Assyr. har = ‘ liver ") has never been popular 
'in Europe; the reason is that this pseudo-science, of Babylonian 
origin and carried west by the Etruscans, was entirely in the hands 
of a priesthood. Yet divination from shoulder-blades or the 
* wishbone ’ of fowls is one of the popular superstitions of Europe, 
" whatever its origin. l 

Somewhat similar is the history of the birth omens, a pseudo- 
science highly developed in ancient Mesopotamia. For their 
existence in Europe we have no direct evidence ; but the curious 
Roman names such as Deniatus, Agrippa (a child born with his 
feet foremost), Caesar, etc., and the Roman habit of calling chil- 
dren Quintus, Sextus, Decimus, harking back to a time when each 
child was given a name in the chronological order of its arrival, 
make it appear extremely likely that birth omens were taken, 
once upon a time, also in Italy. It was perhaps the Etruscans . 
who had carried the superstition to the European West. 

As a sort of birth omens must be classed certain practices of 
divination to discover the new-born child's future profession, 
though in most European countries they have lately fallen some- 
what into desuetude. To show what I mean I can do no better 
than quote the rather facetious anecdote told by German-speaking 
Bohemians of their Czech neighbours. To a baby are held out at 
the same time a fiddle and a purse. If it grasps the fiddle it will 
become a musician, if the purse, a pickpocket. I suspect that 
the story was originally reported of the wandering Gipsies and 
only later attributed to a sedentary population of agriculturists 
such as the Czechs, out of the well-known friendly feeling of 
good neighbourliness which has always characterized the European 
nations. 

A similar type of oracle, though hardly a birth omen, was 
practised (and mayhap still is) in certain Eastern States of the 
Union. A Dutchman of the State of New York is thus reported 
to have left on a table a purse, a Bible, and a bottle of whisky, 
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and then to have watched from a hiding-place the attitude of 
his son, a promising lad of fifteen. ‘If he takes the purse,’ 
the old man thought, ‘he will be a financier; if the Bible, a 
minister ; if the bottle, an idler and a drunkard.' The son duly 
entered, put the purse in his pocket, sat down on the Bible, and 
sampled the bottle. ‘Good heavens, the old man exclaimed, 
‘he will be a politician.’ 

The practice of incubation was widespread in antiquity, not 
only in the Roman Empire but in Ancient Ireland as well." - The 
introduction of Christianity did not put any stop to it; instead of 
sleeping in pagan temples people now did so in Christian churches, 
with the same effect. As a divinatory rite incubation is found . 
among many savage tribes. The sleeper is merely given a drug, 
after which he is believed to have the illuminating dream. Nor 
has the practice died out in modern times. There are many 
concoctions of herbs and flowers, to be put under the pillow, 
credited with a like power. 

Kledonomancy was known both in Ancient Greece and Italy. 
In the Middle Ages the Arabs were addicted to it on a large scale, 
calling it fal, under which name it is still known in North Africa, 
They appear to have carried it to Spain, if it is permissible to draw 
such an inference from the Spanish word arfil (from al-fi).1* 

Hydromancy is closely connected with the worship of wells 
and sacred springs. It is well attested both for Celtic and 
Teutonic antiquity. ae 

Astrology, for obvious reasons, has néver been able to deny 
its learned origin. Although the number of ' planetary books’ 
current among the people and sold at fairs is certainly large 
enough, it is astonishing to note their conservatism. The books 
reveal essentially the same axioms and reasonings which made 
up ancient astrology and which were still believed in in Cromwell's 
time. 

Much the same state of things holds true for the so-called 
dream-books as popular now as they ever were. Still, on com- 
paring them with the work of Artemidorus, one finds practically 
the same material with identical interpretations. 

A precursor of modern spiritism is the practice commonly 
known under the name of necromancy, a word which in the original 
Greek simply designated a mode of divination by means of the 
spirits of the departed but which, after going through an Arabic 
medium, came to mean, in Mediaeval Europe, the sum total of the 
magicarts. The oldest known example is of course the Nekyia of 
the Odyssey, but the practice did not by any means die out in 
later Greece ; witness the famous episode of the Thessalian witch 
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in Lucan's Pharsalia. Nor was it limited to the classical peoples. 
The episode of the Witch of Endor, Othin's conjuration of the 
dead völva in the Norse Voluspá, and a similar story forming part 
of the Hervarar Saga pretty well prove the ubiquity of tlie practice. 
Nor does it call for any special explanation, the basis being simply 
the common human notion that the dead know more than the 
living, and for obvious reasons. 

In contrast to these superstitions which, though clearly a 
heritage from the upper strata of society, are none the less 
extremely popular, stand the numerous bits of lore having refer- 
ence to the first person or animal met with on leaving the house. 
An old woman means ill luck, undoubtedly because of the idea of 
sterility connected with her person. This aversion is apt to be 
extended to the whole fair sex, irrespective of age, when the man is 
setting out on a hunting or fishing expedition. The idea behind 
it is no doubt the division of labour between the sexes character- 
istic of savage and barbaric societies. It is deemed unlucky if a 
woman meddles with the affairs of men, or vice versa.?? The 
underlying idea of sterility is at the bottom of the aversion against 
meeting a priest. The priest of the Church in Old Irish is the 
‘ weak man ' ; encountering him when engaged in a manly pursuit, 
such as fishing or the chase, forebodes no good. Curiously enough, 
in Protestant countries this aversion was transferred to the Pro- 
testant minister, although obviously the very reason responsible 
for the superstition no longer exists. In the Protestant Hebrides 
it is even undesirable to mention the very word ‘ minister ', or its 
Celtic equivalent. ; 

The various superstitions connected with the encounter with 
animals, especially wolf or hare, had best be treated under the 
heading of Animal Lore, since they cannot properly be separated 
from the qualities with which popular belief credits those animals. 

The various ' love oracles ' current in Europe, now as they have 
always been, are rites rather than mere beliefs, Yet mention 
must be made of the widespread superstition that by watching at 
the village church on certain nights of the year, as a rule on New 
Year's Eve, it is possible to see a procession of the ‘ doubles’ or 
* shadows ' of the persons destined to die before another year has 
run its course. There is a gruesome story connected with this 
belief; the curious man beholds his own double in the ghostly 
procession and dies from fright. If one bears in mind how large 
a play is given to an over-excited imagination, it must be conceded 
that a story of this type may be based upon actual fact, though 
once the type existed it no doubt spread by migration. 

Closely analogous is the popular belief,-by no means limited 
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to these islands, that in the night before Christmas at midnight 
the domestic animals obtain the power of human speech and are 
able to foretell future events. The story which grew out of this 
' belief narrates how a peasant overhears his animals at the critical _ 
time prophesying his own death. The effect this makes upon himi 
is the same as in the previous tale type. 

In the same night, at the stroke of midnight, it is also believed 
that all the water in the wells is transformed into wine. Yet the 
rash person who would take advantage of this with a view to 
reducing his wine-bill, or (in New England) to violating the Vol- 
stead Act, will come to no good end. 

There are various beliefs of a divinatory nature connected with 
mirrors. The person bold enough to gaze in the mirror at certain 
times, for the purpose of beholding future events, will see the 
Devil in person and grow mad in consequence.?! 

Intimately connected with the belief in omens are the various 
superstitions attached to certain numbers. A few of these are 
very old indeed. Thus for example the frequent occurrence of 
the number nine in folk-traditions is ultimately a consequence of 
the sacredness of that number. The ancient week, the lunar 
week, counted the nights, not the days, and the first night was 
included in the counting as in Roman times. This much may be 
granted to the moon mythologists. Yet it is equally certain that 
in a number of cases, perhaps even a majority of all, nine owes its 
conspicuous róle to the simple fact that it is the square of three. 
This conclusion is corroborated by the significant fact that the 
number twenty-seven enjoys a certain popularity, especially in 
Ireland, a fact due to a simple process of multiplication, nine times 
three. Why three should have acquired its prominence all over 
the globe is not so clear. What is certain is only that in resus- 
citation legends it plays the róle it does by analogy with the 
number of nights the moon is invisible every month. The evil 
reputation attached to the number thirteen is attributed by M. 
Salomon Reinach to the gospel narrative of the last supper. The 
argument is not quite convincing. As is well known, of a party 
of thirteen one is generally supposed to die before the year is 
over; according to the gospel narrative it is two who die. More- 
over, it is hazardous .to separate the number thirteen from the 
number twelve; yet the latter was prominent in folk-lore long 
before Christ.?? Whether the number seven owes its prominence 
to the seven planets, as is often supposed, is on the whole rather 
doubtful. What is certain is that it is found even among peoples 
and civilizations completely ignorant of the planetary system.?® 
The number forty has a certain importance in Semitic, Greek 
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and Slavonic folk-lore. No doubt some of the cases in question 
go back to its occurrence in the Old Testament. Yet its róle 
there has not yet been satisfactorily explained.?* 

Various superstitions (though by no means all) are connected 
with sneezing,?5 The very custom of saying ' God bless you ’ is an 
outgrowth of the savage belief that at sneezing there is a danger of 
the soul's escaping from the body for good and all. Yet a number 
of other curious beliefs are not quite so clear. The current idea 
that the sneezing of a person testifies to the truth of a statement 
which has just been made by one of the circle cannot be logically 
separated from the ancient assumption that a ray of lightning or 
a thunderclap foreboded the granting of a prayer. The explan- 
ation, that it was simply Jove's answer, has all the earmarks of 
an aetiological tale. 

Numerous superstitions are connected with purely subjective 
phenomena such as the hiccough, the ringing of the ears, etc. 
The usual assertion is that they are phenomena falling within the 
domain of mental telepathy. Their purely subjective character 
does not admit of an easy verification and, the whole subject being 
at the time of this writing almost entirely in the hands of pro- 
fessional quacks, will not do so for some time to come. A non 
liquet is therefore the only scientific answer that can be given. 

Equally important but hitherto quite obscure are the beliefs 
which go under the name of ‘second sight’ in this country,?$ 
under those of iniersignes and Vorspuk in France and Germany 
respectively. What is meant is simply the faculty of beholding 
future events as in a vision or day-dream. To laugh them out of 
existence is not only thoroughly unscientific but reflects little 
honour on the folklorist and the man of breeding, whose maxim 
should be 


Homo sum, humani nil mihi alienum puto. 


It is ardently to be hoped that future scientific investigations 
will furnish some acceptable explanation. 

Such an explanation has been given (though it fails to explain 
all cases) for the nature of dreams. The concept of the ' subcon- 
scious mind ', though at present little more than a scientific term, 
affords a good working hypothesis for the.explanation of dream 
phenomena, though here as elsewhere what is really new about - 
this much trumpeted discovery of a certain modern pseudo-science 
is but the scientific jargon. 

Decidedly on the border-line of popular superstitions and 
psychic experierices stands the widespread belief that a dying 
man is endowed with a prophetic gift and able to foretell the 
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future. Connected with this belief is. the assumption that the 
blessing and curse of a dying person are all the more effective. 
Whether such beliefs have their sole cause in the mysterious char- 
acter of the phenomenon of death or whether in some individuals 
at least, when their mental powers are unimpaired, the intellect, 
before going out like a dying candle, in a last flicker as it were 
and with a tension of its whole mechanism, is capable of visions 
not given to it at ordinary moments, we have no means of telling. 
Yet it is astonishing to note the frequent occurrence of precisely 
this motive in the literatures of the world. The dying dragon of 
Thebes (the heavenly voice in Ovid, Metem., ITI, 97, seems to be a 
rationalizing feature) foretells to his slayer Kadmos his own end 
and metamorphosis. In no other manner the Norse dragon 
Faínir prophesies the future to the young Sigurd. "The glorious 
vision of the dying Attinghausen in Schiller's Wilhelm Tell will 
come to mind, and in the Iliad the dying Hector prophesies the 
death of his conqueror. 

A very peculiar and at the time of this writing quite unex- 
plained superstition (or mental phenomenon) is the belief that 
certain dying persons were seen, at the very time of their death, 
at a considerable distance by individuals who had no knowledge ` 
whatever of their death or illness As is well known, Walter 
Scott made use of this notion in his Bride of Lammermoor, but it 
finds quite as much expression in a considerable number of local 
legends hailing from all over Europe. 

From omens to apotropaeic remedies, ie. remedies for the 
aversion of evil, it will be seen to be an easy transition. No 
doubt, such remedies are quite as old as are omens. One of the 
foremost is the human spittle; hénce the custom of spitting to 
avert an evil omen, a custom well attested for classical antiquity. 
The origin of the superstition is by no means definitely known. 
If I may venture an hypothesis itis this. The human spittle has, 
as is well known, the properties of an enzyme, that is, it will bring 
about fermentation, for which reason spittle was extensively used 
in primitive brewing. From this characteristic it was possible 
to infer that it was ' ein ganz besondrer Saft ' and to ascribe to it 
virtues useful and effective in the aversion of demonic powers.?7 

What is true of the spittle is still more so of blood,?* whether 
human or animal Its apotropaeic powers are as old as, and 
probably older than, those of spittle. A witch is rendered harm- 
less if one manages to draw a few drops of blood from her body. 
A metarnorphosed person, a werewolf, for example, will regain his 
or her former shape by the same radical means. Nor is it possible 
to separate from this set of beliefs the supposed curative virtue of 
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human blood, which led to the ghastly belief that leprosy could 
be cured if the patient took a bath in it. For fairly obvious 
reasons the blood of young children was again believed to be the 
mostefficacious. Storieshaving referencetothis gruesome super- 
stition abound, and it would be bold to assert that in a number 
of instances they are not based upon hard and cold facts. A 
similar notion is at the bottom of the horrible belief that fresh 
human blood can cure certain diseases, notably epilepsy, a belief 
which was responsible for truly horrible scenes all over Europe 
so long as public executions were still in vogue. Related notions 
gave the public executioner a certain reputation of medical know- 
ledge, though it must be admitted that in the nature of things 
hangmen must have possessed a certain insight into human 
anatomy which it was certainly difficult to obtain in medical 
schools, at least so long as the Church frowned upon the dissection ` 
of corpses. _ 

The belief that the blood of a slain tribesman (there has never 
been any serious objection to killing the ' damned foreigner ' of 
American parlance) cried out against his slayer and, if unavenged, 
would exact dire penalties from the community, first led to the 
disapproval of such bloodshed; and the fear of the menstrual 
blood established the first taboos regulating the relation of the 
sexes, incidentally contributing most powerfully to establishing 
their inequality, an injustice which modern politicians, with the 
facility peculiar to this class of human benefactors, will right by 
the simple process of passing a few Bills; Community of blood 
established reiationship ; hence the possibility of adopting foreign- 
ers into the tribe by the ceremony of the blood covenant,?? hence 
also the union of this rite with the other marriage ceremonies in 
cases of an exogamic marriage system.9? Hence also the necessity 
of a drop of blood in place of ink for the signature of the so-called 
devil's pact. The mysterious power of blood also necessitated 
certain purificatory rites even when the person slain was a for- 
eigner and an enemy. Hence the Roman ceremony of the 
' yoke ',?! hence the taboo clinging to trophies, hence also the 
various lustration rites in Ancient Greece and Rome, 

The attribution of the same apotropaeic power to excrements 
of the human organism is responsible for certain superstitions and 
practices current among criminals, who believe themselves safe 
from detection if they defile the scene of their operations before 
leaving it. ; 

Apotropaeic power is naturally thought to reside in certain 
plants and the drugs extracted from them. They will be treated 
in a subsequent chapter. Of a more simple nature is the use of 
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various gestures supposed to counteract evil influences, especially 
those of the evil eye. Such gestures are, for example, those of 
the ‘fig’ and the ‘horn’, both still common in Southern Europe. 
The former is essentially obscene and based upon the belief that. . 
the sexual organs, the seat of fertility, are sufficiently powerful to 
repel all attacks of the demonic powers.** 

Demonic influence and the fear of their mischief is also at the 
base of the importance attributed by Superstition to Time. 


Mein Sohn, nichts in der Welt ist unbedeutend. 
Das erste aber und hauptsächlichste 
Bei allem ird'schen Ding ist Ort und Stunde, 


says Seni in Wallenstein ; nor would it be correct to associate this 
attitude always with astrology. On the contrary, the belief that 
certain days and seasons are lucky and others less so is far older 
than the observation of the stars. The most obvious consequence 
of such beliefs is the establishment of dies nefasti as we know them 
from the Roman calendar. The Romans had the ingenious, or 
perhaps rather naive, idea of calling dies religiosi the days of their 
catastrophic defeats, from the battle of the Allia to those of 
Cannae, Carrhae and the annihilation of Varus. Yet this is merely 
the laicization of a sacred custom far older than the Roman 
Republic. Nor is it in any way peculiar to the Romans. The 
Jewish sabbath has no other origin ?? ; if a more ethical meaning 
was given to i* in after-times, this was merely putting new wine 
into old bottles, and the Puritanical Sunday has all the character- 
istics of a dies religiosus. Dies religiosi were also the three days 
August 24th, October 5th, and November 8th, when the nether- 
world (mundus) was believed to stand open. Itis logical, perhaps, 
to reserve for the dead in general the last part of the ordinary 
year; hence the gloomy character of the Roman February (the 
last month of the old Roman year) and its close parallel in Vedic 
India,?4 hence also the reservation for the dead of the last Sunday 
of the ecclesiastical year in Protestant Germany. The feast of 
All Souls took the place of a pre-Christian feast devoted to the 
ancestral ghosts, and in Celtic Europe this day is still teeming 
with pagan superstitions, all of a gloomy character. 

Exactly why the month of May assumed the gloomy repu- 
tation it had in Roman times, and partly still has, is not known; 
but the superstition has survived to this day even in parts of 
Europe where the Romans never set foot. The unlucky May 
bride is proverbially known. Yet it is to be noted that in parts of 
Ireland the superstition in question does not appear to exist; 
witness the Irish popular song:  — 
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If ever I get married it's in the month of May, 

When the fields they are green and the meadows they are gay, 
When my true love and I can sit sport and play 

All alone on the banks of the roses. 


With the introduction of the Alexandrian week it was inevit- 
able that certain days, or at least one day, should acquire the 
character of a dies nefasius. Why it was that Friday was chosen 
widely, though by no means universally, is not known. The 
most plausible explanation connects this character of the day 
with the Passion. 

If the idea of dies fasti, nefasti and religiosi must be classed 
as irrational, such is not the case for the sum total of beliefs 
called by the general name of weather-lore.** These beliefs are 
‘ultimately based upon careful observation by generations of 
agriculturists. If some of them strike us as irrational, or if 
contradictory weather rules are found in different parts of Europe, 
the reason is that the reform of the calendar has upset many an 
ancient rule, and the differences of climate between the Baltic 
and the North Sea on the one hand and the Mediterranean on the 
other are fairly considerable, so that a rule which holds true for 
Great Britain might not be true at all for France. 

Weather-lore was, in the olden times, handed down orally 
from generation to generation. At all events, the use of printed 
almanacs, now prevalent in certain parts of Europe and all over 
agricultural America, is a comparatively recent innovation. The 
weather-rules, the better to be remembered, were usually put in 
verse form. Many of these, in their present shape, are probably 
not very old ; yet it stands to reason that even in that case they 
merely took the place of older ones. The idea of weather-lore, 
or calendar lore, is certainly older than Hesiod, whose work is 
full of quaint rules belonging to this class. 

For purposes of illustration I wish to quote a few English 
weather-rules. A full moon about Christmas Day is considered 
unlucky, hence the saying: | 


Light Christmas, light wheatsheaf, 
Dark Christmas, heavy wheatsheaf. 
To hop-farming refers the saw: 
Till St. James's Day be come and gone 
There may be hops, or there may be none. 
A rule enjoining the cutting of thistles, a noisome weed, says: 


Cut your thistles before St, John, 
You will have two instead of one, 
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That is, after July 24th the thistles will be ripe and, if not cut 
before, will scatter their seeds over the farm-land: The moon is 
credited, probably rightly, with having a special power over the 
plants; hence the rule: 


Sow peas and beans in the wane of the moon, 
Who soweth them sooner, he soweth too soon, 
That they with the planet may rest and rise, 

And flourish with bearing, most plentiful-wise. 


Another rule enjoins : 


When the sloe tree is as white as a sheet 
Sow your barley whether it be dry or wet, 


and another: 


When the oak puts on his gosling grey, 
"Tis time to sow barley night or day, 


and yet another: 


When the elmen leaf is as big as a mouse's ear, 
Then to sow barley never fear. 

When the elmen leaf is as big as an ox's eye, 
Then say I, ' Hie, boys, hie.’ 


An American variant of this rhyme penetrated even among the 

Indians of Pennsylvania, who say that when the leaf of the white 

oak is as large as a mouse's ear it is time to plant maize.*¢ 
The trees generally are indicative of the weather to come: 


If the oak is out before the ash, 
"Iwil be a summer of wet and splash ; 
But if the ash is before the oak, 
‚'Twill be a summer of fire and smoke, 


which is matched almost exactly by the German 


Treibt die Esche vor der Eiche, 
Hält der Sommer grosse Bleiche ; 
Treibt die Eiche vor der Esche, 
Hält der Sommer grosse Wäsche. 


Another saw of the same type reads: 


Onion’s skin very thin, 

Mild winter's coming in ; 
Onion's skin thick and tough, 
Coming winter cold and rough. 
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Some of these rules are of a certain antiquity. For example, the 
rule 

Make the vine poor, and it will make you rich, 
and 

Short boughs, long vintage. 

go back to a time when the vine was still cultivated in England. 
Still more peculiar is the saw: If there are no kegs or seeds in the 
ash-trees, there will be no king within the twelvemonth. As it 
happens, there are always kegs, and the proverb thus merely 
testifies to the permanency of Monarchy in England. Yet it is 
certainly curious that the time-limit of a year should be set. 
May it hark back to the well-known institution of the yearly 
king ? : 
"R Veather-lore owes its existence chiefly, of course, to the impor- 
tance of the weather in farm life. By an extension of ideas, 
natural enough, it was connected also with human affairs, and 
various omens and portents were drawn from the weather as it 
happens to be on certain decisive occasions. Thus rain during a 
wedding ceremony is considered an ill omen in many regions. 
In others, however, it is considered the reverse, betokening 
fertility. Similarly the weather is observed at funerals, Rain 
generally indicates that the corpse is ‘ blessed ’; and a Mediaeval 
Icelandic story relates how a good man whose funeral was accom- 
panied by storm was rewarded with eternal bliss, whilst his wicked 
wife, in spite of the lovely sunshine on the day of her funeral, fared 
. quite differently in the other world.? On the other hand, I heard 
a story in the Rhine country telling of an old usurer whose corpse 
was carried off by a sudden flood. The underlying idea evidently 
is that the wicked man was not to enjoy a burial in holy ground 
which his money had bought for him. 

This order of ideas leads us to the numerous superstitions 
clinging to the Threshold Rites or Rites of the Way, as they have 
been called from the French Rites du Passage of M. Van Gen- 
nep.?* The rites themselves will be duly discussed in a subsequent 
chapter; yet some of the superstitions require a note here. 

The phenomenon of birth carries with it the idea of the cere- 
monially unclean ; hence the numerous precautions and taboos to 
be observed until the mother's Churching, that is, her first appear- 
ance at church. Under the same trend of ideas both mother and 
child are believed to be particularly exposed to the attack of 
demons ; hence the precaution of having a burning candle by the 
bedside, fire being a well-known apotropaion. The Changeling 
superstition ?* derived a good deal of its support from this very 
fear. The practice of putting new-born children on the fire, of 
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which the Greek dugioóuia is but an offshoot,° and the corre- 
sponding rite, in which water is credited with having the beneficent 
effects attributed to fire in the previous one, a rite which is the 
direct precursor of the Christian baptism, are but other forms . 
taken on by the same set of primitive notions. A host of super- 
stitions are connected with the giving of the name, an all-impor- 
tant event and bound to be of the most far-reaching consequences. 
Often, as with the Ancient Babylonians and, probably, also with 
the Etruscans and Romans, special birth omens were taken and 
decided the name of the child. 1f children previously born had 
died shortly after their birth, the evil demons, always believed 
to be rather stupid, will be deceived by an ill-sounding or an 
animal name being given to the last child. If thus, for example, 
Saxo Grammaticus relates how two royal children to escape 
persecution were given dogs' names by their protector and 
guardian, to put off the pursuers, we are reminded of the Yakut 
custom of calling a child whose elder brothers had died, It-ohoto, 
that is, ' puppy ’, to save it from the imaginary persecution of the 
demons of disease. 

A similar set of ideas is no doubt at the bottom of the curious 
Thracian custom, reported by Herodotus with a whole string of 
philosophical considerations certainly very far from the minds of _ 
those rude Balkan people, of weeping aloud at the birth of a child. 
The custom has analogues on the other side of the European 
Continent, where it is reported of the Celts, 

The next ' critical' period of human life (in more ways than 
one) coincides with the human marriage, which in consequence 
teems with all sorts of odd superstitions and the corresponding 
customs. Suffice it to mention the widespread belief that the 
partner who falls asleep first, on the wedding night, will be the 
first to die, Similarly at funerals certain omens are drawn from 
the aspect of the corpse and from other accidental circumstances, 
referring not only to the hypothetic future of the deceased but, 
more realistically, to the future of the living members of the 
community. 

The superstitions connected with the dead may take two chief 
forms, both of which are found in present-day Europe. The 
dead man may appear as a vampire or as a ghost. The former, 
the belief in the ‘ living corpse ’, is the older of the two and is now 
common mainly in Slavonic Europe and in Greece. In the 
Middle Ages it was quite current also in Iceland.*? The belief in 
ghosts presupposes the animistic stage of religious development. 
It is common especially in Western and Central Europe. 
Mediaeval Iceland knew both vampires and ghosts. 
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The ghost is practically always what the French call an äme en 
beine, as may be seen from Shakespeare's famous lines: 


If there be any good thing to be done, 
That may to thee do ease, and grace to me, 
Speak to me. 


Or if thou hast uphoarded in thy life 

Extorted treasure in the womb of earth, 

For which, they say, you spirits oft walk in death, 

. Speak of it. 

That is, the ghost is supposed to be condemned to do penance for 
some particular crime (not necessarily a very serious one) by 
haunting the place of his former abode. Stories will relate how 
by certain actions on the part of the living, often the ghost's own 
descendants, he may be redeemed. Sometimes the method of 
redemption is very simple and essentially verbal Ghosts as 
guardians of treasure are very common throughout Europe, and 
the tale will attempt to explain the connexion of treasure and 
ghost. The lore connected with ghostly apparitions is rather 
considerable ; and it is to be suspected that poets, known as well 
as unknown, had as much of a hand in its making as old Homer had 
in the making of the Olympians. This is true of Shakespeare's 
ghosts no less than of Dickens's. 

Thus the lights will burn dim at the approach of a spectre, 
which will always be visible to animals, even when it is not visible 
to man. The dogs will howl as it passes by, and horses will stop 
` when encountering one on the road. It will pass without difficulty 
through doors and gates, shut and bolted though they are. Often 
it is deemed dangerous to address it or even to respond to a call 
ora question. A learned man and a scholar has a better chance 
in dealing with it than an ordinary person (the idea behind all 
exorcisms). Its grip is most dangerous and must be avoided. 
If it offers its hand, it is wise to present a stick, which will be 
found burned afterwards. A strict time limit is set to its appear- 
ance. At cock-crow it must flit back to its infernal abode, alike 
in this to all creatures of the Great Beyond. The origin of this 
set of beliefs cannot be discussed here. In so far as it is simply 
one of the many manifestations of animism, it belongs to the 
History of Religion; in so far as it may be based upon purely 
mental phenomena, it falls within the purview of the Natural 
Sciences. 

The vampire has received a certain amount of notice in a 
previous chapter. It differs fundamentally from ghosts in that 
its appearance is purely physical. Thus it will not flit through 
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gates and doors, but at its approach the latter will fly open to let 
it pass. Nor can it be exorcised in the manner of ghosts. A 
more radical and likewise purely physical labour is required to lay 
a vampire, of which more anon. In all other respects its mani-. 
festations are not sensibly different from those attributed to 
ghosts. Nor is it always easy to draw the line between the two. 
If for example we hear that a ghost has been ‘ killed,’ we may 
assume that that.‘ ghost' was originally a vampire. It is only - 
Dp not ghosts, who have to fear a second death here on 
earth. 

To the category of ghosts, not of vampires, belong the super- 
stitions centring in the ‘Flying Dutchman '.*? In considering 
this and related beliefs one must subtract first of all the creations 
of the Romantic Movement, of Heinrich Heine and Richard 
Wagner, to say nothing of the curious novel of Captain Marryat. 
The kernel of the legend bears on its face the history of Holland's 
glorious past, and thus dates back to the seventeenth century. 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages knew no ghostly vessels. Its 
origin must be sought in an aerial reflection commonly known 
under the name of Faia Morgana. . 

Another peculiar belief, or rather, set of beliefs, usually classed 
under Animism, is connected with the idea of a person's ‘ double ', 
There can be little doubt that the notion goes back to certain 
psychic phenomena by no means unknown to medical science. 
From this simple and as it were ' neutral' concept to the attri- 
bution to it of the qualities of a protecting divinity, a guardian 
angel, it is not a far cry; and accordingly we note that this step 
was taken by many peoples in the most widely separated regions 
of our globe. Where dualism prevailed, as it did in Persia, one 
naturally assumed the existence of even two such ' doubles ', a 
good and an evil companion, held accountable for an individual's 
good and evil thoughts, his good and evil actions, an idea which, 
for didactic purposes no doubt, was taken over into Christianity 
and Islam.44 By a still further extension, to a whole group of 
individuals, a family or dynasty, and even à whole nation, might 
be ascribed such a guardian spirit. Thus we hear in the old 
Icelandic documents that the ‘ good spirits’ of the land were 
frightened by the dragon's heads fastened to the prow of viking 
ships, *5 and the ‘ genius ' of the Emperor and of Rome was a very 
real and very important concept from the time of Augustus on. 
The Latin name implies that this ‘ double’ could be associated 
with the powers of generation. The Norse Fylgia could, and 
often enough did, appear in animal shape, usually giving warning 
inadream. Yet in Iceland, too, we meet with the notion that the 

15 
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Fylgia was of necessity of the opposite sex to the owner, a notion 
which seems to underlie the Norse story of Helgi and Kara and of 
the Persian Fravashi. It is an open question how far such ideas 
contributed to the making of the Norse Valkyries and the 
immortal virgins of Mohammed's warriors' paradise. 

For a fairly obvious reason the ‘ double’ or ' soul’ was often 
identified with the shadow ; hence the various superstitions con- 
nected with the shadow of human beings. For example, if caught 
on the site of a building the foundations of which are being 
laid, it is believed to suffice for a foundation sacrifice: the 
person to whom it belongs will die in the course of the year. 
Hence also the curious belief that a person who for one reason or 
another has sold his soul to the Evil One will at the same time lose 
his shadow, a belief which comes out in the Swedish legend of 
Anna, immortalized by Lenau, where the heroine, after having 
caused herself to be made sterile by magic means, thereby loses 
her shadow. Yet its most perfect expression in literature is found 
in the lovely and deeply tragic tale Peter Schlemihl, though to be 
sure the poet has filled the old frame with a new content; the 
man without a shadow is none other than the man who has lost 
his country, in this case Chamisso himself. For it is with one's 
country, alas, very much as it is with one's shadow, which one 
may despise and make little of, in hours of discouragement and 
despair, for its hundred little incongruities and stupidities, and 
yet, on second thought, one cannot but realize how by a thousand 
invisible roots one remains attached to its soil, as indeed one 
remains attached to one's shadow.** Adalbert von Chamisso 
might well have said what a poet greater than he put in verse 
about a quarter of a century later: l 


Mancher leider wurde lahm 
Und nicht mehr nach Hause kam— 
Streckt verlangend aus die Arme, 
Dass der Herr sich sein erbarme. 


Of a different order, and most of them no doubt of a venerable 
age, is a set of beliefs which for want of a better name might be 
called ‘household superstitions’, Hesiod knows a number, and 
to judge from more recent collections, they have not died out to 
any appreciable degree. To mention a few: it is deemed unlucky 
to spill salt, the consequence being a domestic quarrel. The 
bread-knife must not be put on the table with its blade upward : 
the poor souls might hurt themselves. For the same reason tlie 

. poker must not be left on or near the hearth burning hot. Pytha- 
goras lifted a number of these into his religious system, for reasons 
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which we do not know and can at the most only surmise. But 
some of the antiquarians of late antiquity, removed from the 
living superstitions of the peasant class, were sorely puzzled 
thereby, and their ingenious attempts at various explanations- — 
betray their ignorance. Nor isit quite fair to smile at them. We 
should ourselves be hard put to it were we compelled to explain 
the genuine origin of such beliefs, for what is said about the ‘ poor 
souls’ is merely aetiological fable. 

Moderns may well shrug their shoulders at prohibitions of this 
type; they have, however, played their part in the history of 
ethics. For it is a fact which deserves a little pondering that all 
ethical codes have their beginnings in prohibitions such as these. 
Without Pythagoras and his fancies it would be difficult to imagine 
Plato and Aristotle; and the present form of the Decalogue, anti- 
quated and insufficient as it is, is yet vastly more ethical than its 
more primitive version which still shines through, like the first 
handwriting of a palimpsest, in the extant text of the Mosaic Law, 
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